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Only in Virginia was a college ever directly represented in any 
American legislature; and it would seem that Virginia was the only 
British colony — past or present — that ever followed the English pre- 
cedent in this particular. Even in Virginia the English precedent was 
not followed in its entirety; for at Oxford and Cambridge all masters 
of arts were entitled to vote for members of the House of Commons, 
while the election at William and Mary College was confined to the 
faculty. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. McKinley's volume will quickly find its 
way into British and colonial libraries of reference, and that the ex- 
cellent work that he has put into it and its obvious and permanent 
usefulness will serve to stimulate similar undertakings for the Canadian, 
Australasian, and South African colonies of Great Britain. Nearly as 
much historical interest attaches to the development of the suffrage in 
these modern colonies as to its development in the thirteen American 
colonies. The need for histories of the suffrage in the existing British 
colonies with responsible government and representative institutions is 
as obvious as it was for the American colonies ; and when this need has 
been adequately and satisfactorily met, historical students will have at 
command histories of the suffrage in Great Britain and in all the 
Anglo-Saxon countries in which the House of Commons at Westminster 
has been taken as a model in establishing parliamentary government^in 
carrying into practice the dictum of Edward I. that " that which touches 
all shall be discussed by all ". In none of the existing British colonies 
does the history of the suffrage go so far back as in the American 
colonies. Except in Canada, in most of the British colonies of 
to-day the suffrage dates no farther back than the early years of the 
nineteenth century ; yet in all these colonies — Canada included — the vary- 
ing conditions under which the suffrage has been exercised and the 
developments it has undergone in consequence largely of conditions 
inherent in a newly-settled country are much the same as attended the 
establishment of the parliamentary franchise in the American colonies. 
There is an admirable index to Mr. McKinley's book. It covers thirty 
pages ; and the only lack is a bibliography. Edward Porritt. 

Justice in Colonial Virginia. By Oliver Perry Chitwood. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XXIIL, Nos. 7-8.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1905. Pp. 124.) 

As an incorruptible administration of justice is the highest and most 
perfect guaranty of morality and enlightenment, it follows that in the 
evolution of the judiciary branch of government in any nation civiliza- 
tion manifests its finest and most interesting phases. Hence Dr. Chit- 
wood in this monograph upon the origin, history, and growth of the 
Virginia colonial judiciary has presented us with a work which attracts 
attention because of the subject-matter. As the field of investigation is 
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a comparatively neglected one, his has been necessarily a labor demand- 
ing close and patient research ; and well has he acquitted himself of the 
responsibility thus voluntarily assumed. He has collected a great many 
interesting facts, while his own reflections upon the varied manifesta- 
tions of the judicial practice are interesting and sometimes profound. 
Especially to be praised is the clear and discriminating method of treat- 
ment which he has pursued. 

After an introductory chapter containing an account of the military 
rule at Jamestown from 1607 to 1619, the author considers in regular 
order the several parts played in the administration of justice in Vir- 
ginia by the Assembly, the Superior Courts, the Inferior Courts, and the 
court officials, under which last head there is much interesting informa- 
tion about the sheriffs, constables, and lawyers of the colony. Probably 
Dr. Chitwood might have made his paper stronger and more valuable by 
dwelling at greater length upon the relations of the judiciary to society 
in Virginia. We are told very truly (p. 94) that the county courts per- 
formed the part of schools of law, where the statesmen of Virginia re- 
ceived the training which qualified them so well for the organization in 
1776 of an independent commonwealth; but we are not told how by 
their supervision over the vestries and direct control over orphans and 
poor children the rudiments of learning were extended to the mass of 
the people. In binding out orphans and poor children, with the re- 
quirement always inserted in the indentures for instruction in reading 
and writing, they made their influence for education something more 
than "incidental", as Dr. Chitwood has it (p. 94). 

Again, we are told of the popular character of the courts in the be- 
ginning, and afterward of their aristocratic constitution in the eighteenth 
century ; but we are not told satisfactorily why this change occurred, and 
there seems to be a suggestion in Dr. Chitwood's monograph that, as 
time went on, there was a deterioration in the judiciary, owing to the 
Assembly's losing its right to hear appeals. As a matter of fact, it was 
a very bad thing for the Assembly, meeting annually, to interfere with 
the decisions of the courts, as the independence of the judiciary is a 
cardinal principle in modern jurisprudence. The General Court of 
Virginia in the eighteenth century could not, in any real sense, be con- 
sidered "aristocratic" as long as it had to obey the law of the legisla- 
ture, and as long as its members were subject to removal by petition to 
the king. As a matter of fact, the courts of colonial Virginia were 
not so aristocratic as the present courts of the United States, whose 
judges hold office for life and are vested with the supreme power of 
declaring void any law conflicting with the Constitution. 

Moreover, it does not appear to the present writer that Dr. Chitwood 
fully sets forth the tremendous contrast afforded by the judicial in- 
stitutions of Virginia during the latter part of the colonial period with 
the crude beginnings in the seventeenth century. Dr. Fiske has a para- 
graph in his Old Virginia and her Neighbors (II. 266) which may be 
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profitably quoted : " During the eighteenth century the development in 
legal learning and acumen, and in weight of judicial authority, was 
remarkable. The profession was graced by such eminent names as 
Pendleton, Wythe, and Henry, until in John Marshall the Old Dominion 
gave to the world a name second to none among the great judges of 
English race and speech." 

Nevertheless, Dr. Chitwood's work is a valuable contribution to the 
study of our antiquities and beginnings ; and it is with unfeigned pleas- 
ure that we welcome this vigorous young scholar into the ranks of our 
historical investigators. Lyon Gardiner Tyler. 

Louisiana: a Record of Expansion. By Albert Phelps. [Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.] (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. ix, 412.) 

The task of writing a history of Louisiana, especially the Louisiana 
of colonial times, has been greatly facilitated during the last few years 
in several ways. The celebration at St. Louis of the centennial of the 
purchase aroused a keen interest in the history of the Mississippi valley, 
and naturally produced a number of works dealing with this subject in 
a more or less original fashion. Moreover the publications of the 
American Historical Association have thrown new light on obscure 
points in the Spanish period. Finally the Louisiana Historical Society 
has added to its Magne and Margry collections by procuring from 
France, in the last eighteen months, seven or more volumes of tran- 
scripts from the French archives, some of them containing new material 
of great importance. Skilful use of these new as well as of the older 
documentary material has been made by Mr. Phelps in his Louisiana. 

The author's main object, as he states it in his preface, has been to 
show that " the Latin settlements in the Mississippi Valley . . . threat- 
ened the coherence of the feeble Federation of States, checked the drift 
of pioneers that instinctively bore the destiny of the nation ever west- 
ward, and, even as late as 1803, offered a dangerous and alluring scheme 
of conquest to Napoleon." Hence the author's principal theme was to 
show the relation of the Mississippi valley to the older states of the 
Union and to emphasize the vast importance of Jefferson's purchase. 
He has done more, however: he has briefly but skilfully traced the 
history of Louisiana as a state of the Union; its swift development up 
to the Civil War; the chief events of that struggle as far as they 
touched Louisiana; and — not without a number of dramatic details — 
the dark days of Reconstruction. 

At this point the book indicates the limits of space placed upon the 
author by his publishers; for the period following Reconstruction — the 
period of the renascence of the state and of its development along in- 
dustrial and educational lines — is inadequately presented. The reader 
feels a natural disappointment that there should be so graphic a pres- 
entation of the disastrous Reconstruction era, and so brief an account 
of the new day that was soon to dawn. In no other work, however, 



